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.. . Greetings . . . 


December—the last month of the year, brings in its train that precious spirit 
of Christmas which strengthens in us the desire to spread the Gospel of “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.”—At Christmas time our thoughts go out to each of 
those whose friendship we cherish, and we send them our heartiest well wishes for 
the fulfillment of their fondest hopes and plans and for the success of all their 
endeavors. This means YOU, kind subscribers and readers who have brought your 
interest and support to our efforts—This means YOU, kind contributors who have 
brought your knowledge and your experience that we might profit—This means 
YOU, kind advertisers who have been willing to help that we might grow 
and prosper. This means YOU, dental assistants who have shared the burden of 
responsibility that we might improve and advance the service that we share. This 
is the wish that we would voice in a holiday greeting to you all. 


“May the Giver of Gifts give unto you 
That which is good and that which is true, 
The will to help and the courage to'do, 
A heart that can sing the whole day through 
Whether the skies are gray or blue— 
May the Giver of Gifts give these to you.” 


Merry Christmas! 


“THE DENTAL ASSISTANT” 
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Value of Personality in a Dental Office 


By Dr. Kingham White, Savannah, Ga. 
(Read before the Georgia State Dental Assistants Association, June, 1932) 


ET us take this word “PERSON- 
ALITY” and look into it a bit. 
Just what is personality? It is something 
we cannot see, but we can and do feel 
it as being a part of a person. Webster 
says it is “That which constitutes dis- 
tinction of person; distinctive personal 
character; individuality. Personality im- 
plies complex being or character, having 
distinctive and persistent traits, among 
which reason, self-consciousness and self- 
activity are usually reckoned as essen- 
tial.” Now let us take up the word 
“VALUE” for a minute. Mr. Webster 
states that it is “The property or aggre- 
gate properties of a thing by which it is 
rendered useful or desirable, or the de- 
gree of such property or sum of proper- 
ties; worth; excellence; utility; impor- 
tance.” 


We can gather from these two defini- 
tions that I am to talk to you today on 
the desirableness, the worth, excellence 
and importance of this individuality; this 
complex character, which possesses dis- 
tinctive, outstanding and persistent traits; 
this self-activity on one’s part—all of 
these as pertaining to a dental office and 
reflected by the Dental Assistant. I 
think we should divide the subject into 
at least two distinct parts: First, the 
value, or worth of this personality to the 
dentist. Second, this worth or impor- 
tance of personality to the dental assis- 
tant herself. In discussing the first phase 
you may ask “How can personality be of 
such importance or value to the dentist? 
He has his education and skill, so why 
should he worry about this “person- 
ality”? All he has to do is to render a 
certain service when a patient comes to 
him for dental attention. He knows how 
to do this for he has spent years per- 
fecting himself in this one particular line 
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of endeavor. Why should he have to de- 
pend even in part on anything bes:des 
these two accomplishments to keep his 
practice up to the maximum?” Such an 
argument in the old days would have 
been perfectly true, but now it is very 
different, for unless he surrounds him- 
self with the personality,—the quiet 
dignity, and the refinement of a good 
dental assistant, he most assuredly will 
not reach the height in his profession 
that he must wish to attain. The im- 
pression that is conveyed to the patient, 
or prospective patient, by this person- 
ality is all important. It is through this 
impression that the patient unconsciously 
has the feeling whether or not he “likes” 
the doctor, and upon whether or not he 
likes the doctor, probably depends his 
returning for treatment in the future. 
I think it can be said right here that out- 
side of the actual skill of the dentist, as 
an operator, the greatest factor in prac- 
tice building and the return of the same 
people as patients year after year, is per- 
sonality—this individuality—this com- 
plex character with its distinctive and 
persistent traits. Everything must be 
done to develop these traits so that they 
may be asserted subconsciously. I say 
subconsciously because nothing can be 
worse than an artificial or assumed air. 
It is far better to convey no impression 
at all than to create in the patient’s mind 
the idea that you are trying to impress 
them, that you are endeavoring to show 
them that you have a personality, and if 
your interest in them is hollow and in- 
sincere, then this idea most assurely wil! 
creep into their minds. 


Probably the greatest means of de- 
veloping this wonderful asset is to learn 
your job—first, last and always. Leave 
no stone unturned which might lead to 
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your acquiring additional knowledge 
about your work. Become vitally inter- 
ested in it and think constantly of what 
you can do to conserve time. When 
you have attained some degree of 
efhciency, then you naturally acquire 
self assurance and do your work with an 
unconscious confidence; your actions and 
general office demeanor become un- 
affected, all of which inspires confidence 
on the part of the patient and permits 
you to “radiate” your individuality. In 
other words you must reach that state of 
proficiency which makes you live your 
work—forgetting self completely—leave 
yourself out of the picture and yet by 
your effort and actions force your pres’ 
ence to be felt. After you have acquired 
a certain poise which is reached only 
after you conscientiously feel that you 
are really helping your employer, you 
ladies really have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to develop and assert your per- 
sonality. There is scarcely another situa- 
tion which can be cited that offers as 
much in this direction as a dental office. 
To you is left the actual running of the 
ofice—practically all of the details. 
Meeting the patients and handling them 
before they enter the operating room, 
giving them future appointments, seeing 
to it that, in so far as you are able, their 
wants are gratified, allaying their excite- 
ment and fear at the approaching opera- 
tion. Inspiring them with confidence by 
your own belief in and loyalty to the 
operator. Through your personality you 
have the opportunity to make a patient 
feel perfectly at ease from the time they 
enter the reception room to their actual 
occupation of the chair and even after 
that. Often just before the operation be- 
gins or after it has begun, if done in a 
simple, dignified manner, a_ reassuring 
smile will work wonders. 

It is strictly up to you to see that every 
instrument is properly sterilized and put 
away in its place. That the arrangement 
of the office furniture is in the best taste 
possible with the general scheme of 





things. Your quiet dignity (but not 
bruskness) lends a finishing touch that 
puts the whole on a very high plane. By 
all these you reflect personality—your in- 
dividuality. Patients should be studied 
—learn to know them—their character- 
istics—their personality. Study your 
effect upon them—their reaction to your 
efforts to be agreeable and to put them 
at their ease; then the next time they 
present themselves you will know exactly 
how to handle them. They appreciate 
this and some little thing you might do 
for them or the mention by you of some 
topic of the day which you know them 
to be interested in, often will serve to 
put them in a happy frame of mind 
when otherwise they would be very 
much worried at what they had before 
them. You must cultivate a pleasant 
cheerful manner and sincerity to the nth 
degree if you are to have a pleasing and 
charming personality. Your ability to 
interest yourself (at least for the time be- 
ing) in each individual case and make 
the patient feel that you have a personal 
interest in their welfare as well as in the 
successful procedure and conclusion of 
the operation being performed upon 
them, is also of the utmost importance. 
Especially is this true since you yourself, 
in the great majority of operations, play 
a most important part by actually assist- 
ing. You know, ladies, there is hardly 
anything that you do or say in the office 
when the patient can see or hear you, 
that has not some effect on the patient. 
And do not think for one minute that 
they are not observant and have not at 
least one ear to the ground. The manner 
in which you wear your uniform, the 
way you walk, the way you meet a new 
or an old patient, the manner in which 
you talk over the telephone, what you 
say and how you say it, are the things by 
which people form their opinion of you, 
and after all aren't these most important? 
Courtesy and dignity go hand in hand, 
and count equally as much with the per- 
son with whom you are conversing over 


the phone as with the person who is in 
the office and overhears the conversation. 

Now for a few minutes, let us take up 
the second phase—that which deals with 
this same personality or individuality in 
so far as it affects the dental assistant 
herself. If she has her work at heart her 
first aim and duty is to help the doctor, 
to further in every way possible his in- 
terests. To make him a better dentist or 
at least to make every thing as easy for 
him as possible, thereby allowing him to 
put more of his time on the actual opera- 
tions which will result either in better 
operations or in his being able to do them 
in less time, and possibly with less in- 
conveniences and discomfort to the pa- 
tient which, in the end, will result in in- 
creased efficiency and work at the chair. 
One way or another this means that his 
operating time is increased and after all 
this operating time is the all important 
thing, because upon that depends the 
revenue derived from the office. If this 
revenue is increased by the efficiency of 
the assistant just so much has her value 
increased to the operator. If through her 
personality, her air of refinement and 
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loyalty to her employer, she is able to 
bring about an added feeling of confi- 
dence on the part of the patient towards 
the doctor then she is creating in that 
patient a state of mind which will permit 
the operator to do mere for that patient 
in a given time, and if for the same rea- 
son she is able to draw new patients, 
thereby adding to the doctor's clientele 
and to his prestige as a dentist, then she 
is rendering a most valuable service 
which surely must give her a feeling of 
contentment. 

Make yourself indispensable to both 
dentist and patient and yet never force 
yourself on either. Make both feel that 
if you were not there you would be 
missed—-that there would be a _ void 
which it would be difficult to fill. If you 
accomplish this, then you will know that 
your personality, certainly from this 
point of view, is working almost 100 per 
cent, and you can assure yourself that 
you are rendering a distinct service there- 
by to the dentist by whom you are em- 
ployed, and are of inestimable value to 
him. 





Folklore of the Teeth 


Read by Germaine E. Hallenbeck of Guthrie, Okla., Before Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the American Dental Assistants Association, Memphis, Tenn., October, 1931 


HAVE read many different stories 

of folklore and superstitions but the 
most interesting and unusual to me is the 
folklore of the teeth. Folklore of the 
teeth goes back in history even to the 
gods of old; in Greek myths we read that 
Hercules, a hero and half-god had a 
threefold row of teeth, and that even 
now the gods punish those whom they 
have taken a dislike to with the tooth- 
ache. Of these beliefs we have no note- 
worthy data, only the word and myths 
of people centuries ago that they have 





handed down from generation to genera- 
tion until now we are fortunate enough 
to hear them. 

In the language of the ancient He- 
brews, to be informed about the number 
of one’s teeth, was identical to his true 
financial affairs. And now we can under- 
stand the meaning of the proverbial 
warning against the inhabitants of 
Naresh, who had the reputation of being 
incorrigible thieves and cheats, “If a 
man of Naresh has kissed you, then 
count your molars over.” In these early 
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times of history not only were the un- 
educated laymen very often mistaken and 
ignorant about the number of teeth, but 
it is with the greatest surprise that we 
read the erroneous statement of that ver- 
satile truth-seeker, Aristotle, who be- 
lieved that men had more teeth than 
women. It is said that Prusias, the son 
of the King of Bithynia, of the same 
name, went through life without a single 
tooth, having a bony ledge which was 
said to form a becoming and by no 
means ugly substitute for teeth. Moeller, 
who devoted his life to a special study 
of the medical statements of a book 
written before this time on medicine, ad- 
mits that he cannot explain the pecularity 
of the jaw bone having only teeth con- 
sisting of one piece. Some say that they 
are the teeth of animals, while others 
emphatically state that they are the teeth 
of humans so thoroughly embedded in 
tartar that they gave the impression of 
teeth in only one part. In the cemetery 
of Gauton-la-Marsh, in England, there 
is a tombstone, the inscription stating 
that “Here lies the body of Elizabeth 
Cook, a poor woman who never had a 
tooth in her head,” and that she was 
buried in June, 1798. 

It is strange that with all the ancient 
people’s love of legends that they never 
had any concerning supernumerary teeth, 
and we have proof of there being such 
and that they were often recorded. in 
the old country, more so than in 
America, there are still very lively super- 
stitions regarding the anatomy. In Ger- 
many it is believed that one whose teeth 
stand far apart is destined to travel far. 
The same opinion is prevalent in some 
parts of England. Correspondingly, a 
child who's teeth are close together is 
destined to stay at home. In Switzerland, 
if a child’s teeth are far apart, especially 
the two upper, middle incisors, he will 
be a good singer. In Italy, one whose 
teeth stand apart is lucky, but if they 
grow close together he is doomed to have 
a disastrous life. In Canada one whose 


teeth are so far apart that a quarter can 
be placed between them will be very 
wealthy, and in our own United States 
it is believed teeth standing far apart 
indicate that their possessor will take long 
travels to foreign countries, but: 


“If your teeth lie one on the other 
You will always live with your mother.” 
In Palestine it is believed that if a per- 
son has blue eyes and teeth standing far 
apart, they have the power of the “evil 
eye.” If we read in history we find that 
there is an Arabian prayer, which trans- 
lated in English, reads thus, “Allah, pro- 
tect us from a beardless man with blue 
eyes and teeth that stand far apart.” In 
Alsace those who have no teeth at all 
possess the power of the “evil eye,” while 
in Austria they have three unusually 
long teeth which makes them easily 
known as witches. 

While these folkloristic beliefs were 
readily recognized as superstitions, there 
lived in Paris in 1865, a kind of odonto- 
logical physiognomist who seriously be- 
lieved that a man’s character could be 
told by the position of his teeth. Accord- 
ing to his teachings; teeth standing in 
good order are a sign of orderliness and 
magnanimity, teeth which deviate from 
the regular position and approach the lips 
point to a passion for imitation and 
mockery. Those tending backward 
toward the palate indicate the instinct 
and impulse to do wrong. Broad, round 
teeth are found in brave and sincere men, 
while long, pointed teeth which stand far 
apart are a sign of vulgarity and base- 
ness. Small white teeth are a sign of wit, 
good nature and inflexible honesty, also 
of poor health and a short duration of 
life. Irregular teeth mean _fickleness. 


Long front teeth are characteritic of 
great sensuality and a long life. In 
Chestertown, Maryland, you are told 
not to trust people with pointed teeth. 
Not only the position but the errup- 
tion of the teeth are supposed to predict 
For this reason in 


a person’s future. 











Hesse, on the wedding day the bride 
saves a portion of the bread used at the 
wedding feast and when she has a teeth- 
ing child, rubs its gums with these crumbs 
to insure easy teething. There is a folk- 
lore adage, “For every child a tooth.” 
This has come down to us from times 
before Christ, trying to warn the mother- 
to-be to take very great care of her teeth 
during this period. In Serbia if a-woman 
has a tooth extracted while pregnant, it 
is believed that her baby dies the same 
day, and in Brunswick although the baby 
will not die it will never have a tooth. 
As a rule the White races believe that 
if a woman has a toothache at this time 
she will give birth to a boy. In diet too, 
the superstitions are very lively and 
women living on the Fijii Islands, during 
pregnancy are not permitted to eat fish 
vesu, or their child will have teeth ex- 
actly like those fish of which they have 
eaten. In some parts of England the mid- 
wife, at the baptism takes some of the 
holy water and rinses the baby’s mouth 
with it to insure easy teething. This 
caused so much stealing of holy water 
and it became so valuable, that the fonts 
had to be locked. 

In Germany and Italy they believe that 
the one who's teeth grow in early will 
sink into the grave, and in England, 
“soon teeth, soon toes,” indicating that 
the early dentition of a child is soon fol- 
lowed by the birth of another child. In 
very rare cases teething begins in the 
embryonal life of a child, who then 
comes into this world with one, or some- 
times two teeth already present in the 
oral cavity. As to the superstitions, all 
infants who already have a tooth, or 
teeth, at birth are out of the ordinary, 
and in a few countries they will have 
very great happiness throughout their 
life, but in most countries a very dis- 
astrous future is predicted for them. In 
those countries of Europe and Asia 
where they are not taken as future ce- 
lebrities, as is the case particularly with 
the Latin nations, they are generally the 
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recipients of distrust and ill-treatment. 
In Africa they were, and still are de- 
prived of their lives immediately after 
birth, the women assisting at childbirth 
mercilessly killing each baby born with 
teeth by drowning it in a pot of water, 
and in Hungary it is believed that they 
are witches’ children, thereby being sub- 
ject to ill treatment, until the witches ex- 
change them at some later date. The old 
Romans thought this of such importance 
that they gave them an epithet alluding 
to it for life. In the Slabonian and Ural- 
Altaic tribes children with embryonal 
teeth are said to become witches and 
sorcerers. In Bohemia they have a special 
name for such children and they believe 
that the teeth will fall out and never 
be replaced. Jones and Kroft mention 
that in England too, infants born with 
teeth are under suspicion. Some tribes 
of the Asiatic people consider that a 
child born with teeth is an ill omen, and 
among many negro tribes of Africa the 
child is mercilessly tortured or taken out 
into the jungles by a friend of the family 
and there it is left to starve or to be 


killed by the wild beasts. 


There are many tales of folklore con- 
cerning the eruption of the teeth, all of 
them agreeing that the child, if the upper 
teeth appear first in the arch, will die 
before it sheds its milk teeth, but that 
if the lower teeth come in first it will live 
to a ripe old age. The Hindoos say that 
a child that cuts its upper teeth first will 
bring great harm to the mother’s brother. 
In many African tribes the child that is 
so unlucky as to have an upper tooth 
first is cruelly killed even to this day, 
when the authorities can be evaded. To 
insure easy teething there are many queer 
things done. In Serbia the mother turns 
a new key in the child’s mouth several 
times and then hides it where it will 
never be found, and if the baby cries too 
much during teething the mother must 
slap him sharply, saying, “My baby 
cries, not from the toothache but from 
the blow I give him.” 
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To be sure of your child having good 
permanent teeth you must be very care- 
ful where he puts the extracted tooth, 
the best place being down a mouse’s hole 
or to burn it so that there will be no 
chance of the tooth haunting you after 
death, or so that no animal will swallow 
it as then your child would have a tooth 
exactly like the animal’s that ate the 
tooth. The Cherokee Indians must take 
the extracted tooth and run around the 
house with it saying, “Beaver, put a new 
tooth in my jaw.” After which he throws 
the tooth on the roof of the house. In 
South Carolina when a child sheds a 
milk tooth, you put it in a corn cob and 
throw it over the house. It is in Penn- 
sylvania that the people believe that if 
an animal swallows the baby’s tooth that 
the animal’s tooth will grow in the 
child’s jaw. Speaking of anomalies of 
eruption we must mention that there is 


a further belief in a third dentition, 
which may appear in very old age. It 
was generally believed that anyone who 
had served the Lord well would have a 
third set of teeth grow in his jaw, and 
from this to the growth of teeth after 
death was only a short step. In 1694 a 
book was published on the miracles of 
the deceased, in which the author states 
that in the time of Tiberios several bodies 
were exhumed which showed teeth 
grown after death to the length of a 
man’s foot. 

While these superstitions sound almost 
unbelievable, perhaps to us, still how- 
ever fantastic, just the name folklore 
awakens our minds to the ages that are 
gone. And these are some of the tradi- 
tions handed down with those of fairies, 
elves and sprites by the simple, highly 
imaginative people of every country in 
the world. 





Our Office 


By Christine Sanders, Rome, Ga. 
(Read before Georgia State Dental Assistants Meeting, June, 1932, Also Eighth 
Annual Meeting of American Dental Assistants Association, September, 1932) 


HiAYE you ever stopped to think that 
we spend the greater part of our 
waking hours in the place where we are 
employed? Bearing that fact in mind, 
we then must realize how vastly impor- 
tant our place of employment is to each 
of us personally. If we are honestly and 
truly interested in our work, then we 
are just as interested in the place in 
which we work, for certainly the old say- 
ing, “Where your heart is, there will 
you also be,” is true for dental assistants. 
On one occasion we heard a dentist make 
this rather surprising remark: “Girls, re- 
member that it is the doctor’s and not 
your office, and that you are working 
FOR THE DOCTOR.” Perhaps that is 
true for that dentist and let him be per- 


mitted to be the exception to the rule. 
Fortunately for us though there are the 
other dentists who say “Remember, girls, 
that this is a place in which we are to 
serve, so let us work together, that 
through our cooperation we can give our 
patients better service.” Since we are 
striving to become “another pair of 
hands” to the dentist with whom we are 
associated, then we should feel that we 
are as necessary to the efficiency of the 
office as the instruments and other equip- 
ment. Granted that we are a constituent 
part of an efficient office equipment, then 
we are a part of that office and being a 
part of the whole it is reasonable to as- 
sume that we as animated beings may 
have a personal claim to the office. In 








our home life we are only a member con- 
stituting the family and if we can legiti- 
mately say “our family” then why cannot 
we, for the same reason and in the same 
manner say, “our office?” Please do not 
infer that we are at any time or under 
any circumstances to assume any attitude 
other than it is ours in that we are a part 
of the whole. We have been told by al- 
most all the dentists who so kindly give 
us papers, that all assistants should pos- 
sess such characteristics as personality, 
ability, dignity, sympathy, unselfishness, 
mental alertness and interest in their 
work. If we are gifted with such char- 
acteristics how can we be just an inani- 
mate instrument and feel no more inter- 
ested in our work than such an object? 
The place in which we work should be 
of such vital interest to each of us and 
such a part of our life, that we should 
realize that it is our privilege to work 
with and not merely for our employer. 
Let us think of the object of the office. 
Is it just a place to work in, in order that 
we may have a pay day or just something 
to do to fill in the time? That could 
easily be the object of just an office, but 
when it is our office, the goal we are seek- 
ing to attain is SERVICE. Our office is 
a place where we can work with all the 
personnel and clientele in harmony, co- 
ordination and cooperation. A_ place 
where time is not to be considered when 
service is being rendered. By time, we 
mean “quitting time” as those who work 
by the factory whistle say, or “time to 
take out” as is expressed by our farm 
workers. Never be clock-watchers, and 
should we run late at lunch time or un- 
usually late in the afternoon, just keep 
smiling and you will find it worthwhile. 
Our office is a place where children 
are given especial attention. The time 
when “children should be seen and not 
heard” has given way to “train a child 
in the way that he should go.” We must 
instruct them in the why and how of a 
healthy mouth in an understandable 
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manner. What greater service can be 
rendered a child than to teach him to 
love to have his teeth cared for, and what 
greater compensation can be desired than 
to know that you have trained him in the 
habit of keeping a clean mouth; then 
when he is old and wise enough he will 
understand the value of the service rend- 
ered him and will “rise up and call you 
blessed.” Our office is not only a place 
in which we serve children, but it is also 
a place where the rich or the poor, the 
learned or the ignorant, the banker or the 
laborer, the ill or the well, the mightiest 
or the meekest, are given the best service 
that we are capable of rendering with 
uppermost in our hearts, not the station 
in life of the one we are serving, but the 
good that we are given an opportunity 
to assist in accomplishing for a patient. 
From this may we realize that the object 
of our office is to operate a place in 
which to serve all people at all time with 
the good of each patient foremost in our 
hearts. 

What is our office? Any office may 
consist of a suite of rooms, a reception 
room, operating room or rooms, labora- 
tory, and dressing room; but our office 
is such a suite with the spirit of peace 
and good will toward men reigning there- 
in. In our office when the patient enters 
the reception room he finds there a rest- 
ful room, one that is orderly without be- 
ing set, one that is decorated with the 
idea of beauty combined with that of 
comfort. Proof in tangible form of the 
spirit’s presence is a bowl of fresh 
flowers, this we might say gives the room 
a soul. A point to be given due consid- 
eration in this room where our patients 
get their first impressions of the office 
and form their mental pictures of the 
operator, is the proverbial dental office 
magaziznes. Please keep only the cur- 
rent issues and not the type which gave 
the inspiration to Edgar A. Guest for 
this poem: 
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THOUGHTS WHILE WAITING FOR THE 
DENTIST 
Three years ago it left the press, 
A ten-cent magazine, 
Still radiant in its outer dress, 
Its pages still clean. 


Of course the jests are out of date, 
The pictures out of style, 

But, purchased at so low a rate, 
They've lasted quite a while. 


I'm sure for this old magazine 
My dentist’s love is strong, 

Or otherwise “twould not have been 
Securely kept so long. 


In those three years four teeth I've lost 
And suffered cruel pains, 

While here, though but a dime it cost, 
This magazzine remains. 


The bridge he made three years ago 
When first this book was born, 
Though fitted where it doesn’t show 

No longer can be worn. 


All things have changed since first I sat 
And conned these pages oer, 
Except this magazine, and that 
Looks good for ten years more! 


If our reception has had the quieting 
effect we desired, our patient enters our 
operating room with nerves more calm 
and relaxed than when he entered the 
ofice. Our operating room is furnished 
with the necessary equipment and here is 
found the spirit of cleanliness enthroned. 
An out-of-town dentist was visiting our 
office one day and we invited him to look 
it over, remarking that all dental offices 
were very much the same. He replied, 
“No, there are two types of operating 
rooms, the clean and unclean.” Another 
visitor, an elderly man, was being shown 
with just pride, the modern equipment 
and after looking the place over with 
what we thought, very grave interest, he 
remarked, “You know, any fool can buy 


equipment.”—Therefore, our operating 
room must not only be clean and ade- 
quately equipped, but we must be so 
familiar with the wants of our doctor 
that we can assist so that the operation 
is performed in such a way that out- 
standing to the patient is the skill and 
aptness of the operator, and not the 
equipment of his office. 

When it is Our Office the laboratory is 
always neat and orderly, and the doctor's 
pet instruments ever in readiness for him. 
It is never a place to put things hurriedly 
out of sight and close the door trusting 
that no one will visit on that day. The 
containers for plaster, investment ma- 
terials, and other such supplies are at all 
times filled; the polishing bench with its 
requirements can be ready at a moment's 
notice, and certainly the sink is ever free 
from stains. In our office the patients are 
welcome to come into our laboratory and 
we are not embarrassed about its appear- 
ance for we have not allowed it to be 
used as a dumping ground for the ac- 
cumulated junk. 

In Our Office the dressing room is a 
room for the patient's comfort, where one 
can comfortably and privately, if desired, 
rest after an operation. The room is 
supplied with necessary toilet require- 
ments and furnished in the same spirit 
as the reception room, that of beauty 
and comfort. 

In Our Office we have a business office 
where all business is transacted. It is 
just as important to confine business 
transactions to this place as it is to keep 
the instruments and supplies in their re- 
spective places. All records are filed so 
that they can always be supplied when 
demanded. All telephone calls are made 
in this room, and please always remem- 
ber that this is a business phone and not 
one to make social calls over. 


From the above reasons you can see 
that our office is composed of the usual 
suite of rooms, and reigning throughout 
the place, the spirits of service, cleanli- 
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ness, appropriateness, friendliness and 
efficiency. 

The atmosphere in our office is dif- 
ferent from that in just an office. There 
is such co-operation between the doctor 
and assistants that the harmony of their 
co-work incites the same feeling in the 
patient. When an emergency arises we 
are willing to “stand by” until the case 
is completed, disregarding personal in- 
terests in so far that we willingly cancel 
any social engagement. We are so inter- 
ested in any phase of work that is con- 
nected with “our job” that we do not 
wait to be asked by our doctor to take 
care of the small details, such as arrang- 
ing time for the extra patients who “just 
want to see the doctor and it will take 
him only a minute,” seeing that all 
x-rays and records are in the right place 
at the right time, and all the other detail 
tasks that are so essential to avoid dis- 
cord in the office harmony. We are inter- 
ested in our patients all the time, not 
just when they are actually in the office. 
When a patient has had a serious opera- 
tion we telephone him later during the 
day and inquire about his comfort, such 
personal interest creates a feeling of 
good-will between the patient and the 
office. Our attitude toward our work re- 
flects in every part of our office, there- 
fore let us be happy in our call to serve, 
forgetting the task in the joy of serving 
and always remembering that it is our 
privilege to assist in relieving suffering, 
teaching health habits, and correcting 
dental defects. 


Wo IS Your Boss? 
“I work for someone else,” he said: 
“I have no chance to get ahead, 
At night I leave the job behind; 
At morn I face the same old grind. 
And everything I do by day 
Just brings me the same old pay. 
While I am here I cannot see 
The semblance of a chance for me.” 
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I asked another how he viewed 

The occupation he pursued. 

“It’s dull and dreary toil,” said he, 
“And brings but small reward for me. 
My boss gets all the profits fine, 

That I believe are rightly mine; 

My life’s monotonously grim 
Because I’m forced to work for him.” 


I stopped a third man to ask 

His attitude towards his task, 

A cheerful smile lit up his face; 

“T shan’t be always in this place,” 

He said, “because some distant day 

A better job will come my way.” 

“Your boss?” I asked, and answered 
he: 


“I'm going to make him notice me.” 


“It looks like business good to me 
The best clerk on the stalk to be. 

If customers approve my style 

And like my manner and my smile 

I help the firm to get the pelf, 

But what is more I help myself. 
From one big thought I’m never free: 
That every day I work for me.” 


Oh, youth, thought I you're bound to 
climb 

The ladder of success in time, 

Too many self-impose the cross 

Of daily working for a boss, 

Forgetting that in failing him 

It is their own stars that they dim. 

And when the real service they refuse 

They are the ones who really lose. 


—Epcar A. GUEST. 


ERRATA 


October issue, page 5, “The Dentist 
and the Law,” by Edwin M. Abbott, 
LL.B., N.Ph.D.—Instead of the words 
(New York) which follow the name it 
should have read (Philadelphia, Pa.)— 
Epitor. 
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The Dental Assistant and the Child Patient 


By Margaret Cummick, Jasonville, Ind. 


TN this present age there is a special- 
ist for almost every branch of medi- 
cine and dentistry. In larger cities the 
Pediatrician takes care of the child's 
dental work. In these larger offices the 
dentist and his assistant may devote their 
entire time and study to children and 
their reactions, while in the smaller cities 
and towns where the patients received in 
an office may range in age from 2 to 92, 
the operator and his helper must be able 
to cope with any situation which may 
arise. 

It is, however, the younger patients 
that are deserving of special attention 
and consideration. Early childhood is 
the ideal time to teach dental health and 
the value of good teeth. Let us begin 
with the child in the home. Even with 
the improvement of methods in dentistry 
and modern equipment, it is pathetic to 
think that there are so many children yet 
in need of dental care. In the home the 
child should be taught the value of a 
healthy mouth, and he should be pre- 
sented to the family dentist much the 
same as he would be to his school 
teacher. He should be taught that the 
dentist is his friend. Very often, when a 
visit to the dentist is suggested, the child 
is afraid, having heard others speak fear- 
fully of it, or having been threatened 
with such a visit on some previous occa- 
sion. Naturally he will be excited as he 
enters the waiting room, but if the as- 
sistant has learned his first name and he 
is greeted with a smiling “Good morning, 
Jack. Come right in and have a seat,” 
he will feel that this young lady knows 
him and will have an interest in him 
while he is there. It is a good plan 
to engage the child in conversation 
either talking of school, toys or pictures 
in magazines. After he has made 


friends with the assistant she presents 
him to the dentist. 

A ride in the doctor’s elevator (the 
chair) and showing him the little mirror 
that makes his small teeth look large, and 
how a little cotton pellet is used to dry 
his tooth, and he is all ready to start. 
He can be told that the decay is caused 
by little black germs and when these 
germs bite, they make the tooth hurt, so 
the best plan is for the doctor to remove 
these germs and put a pretty filling in 
the tooth so that no more germs can 
grow there. In case the tooth will re- 
quire quite a little drilling we might 
say, “Now, Jack, the doctor is going to 
use this black pencil to make those germs 
let loose, and if it sticks, you wiggle your 
finger on the left hand.” The chances 
are that he will be wondering which 
finger to wiggle and will not fear the 
commonly called “dreadful driller.” An- 
other way to detract his attention from 
the engine is to tie two cotton pellets on 
the engine belt and give them names of 
horses or other animals, and have a race. 
If an extraction is necessary the young 
patient should be told that it is the best 
thing to do, and for him to be brave, 
and he will not be hurt any more than 
the doctor can help. Above all things as- 
sure him that the doctor will not tell 
him an untruth. 

Allow the children to take their time 
in leaving the chair and if they ask ques- 
tions, answer them in such a way that 
they will understand and will not be 
afraid. Of course, these suggestions may 
not be found successful with every child, 
but it is well worth the time and atten- 
tion of the assistant for her to make 
every effort to help educate the children 
in the care of their teeth. She will be an 
asset in her office. 
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Is There a Santa Claus? 


We take pleasure in reprinting the 
following which first appeared in the 
“New York Sun,” September 2!st, 1897, 
and which describes so beautifully the 
spirit of faith, love, generosity and de- 
votion. Each year “The Sun’ publishes 
this prose poem on its editorial page, usu- 
ally the day before Christmas. We bring 
it to you hoping you will enjoy it as we 
have, and with us say “There is a Santa 
Claus!’’—EpiTor. 


“We take pleasure in answering at 
once and thus prominently the com- 
munication below, expressing at the same 
time our great gratification that its faith- 
ful author is numbered among the 
friends of “The Sun”: “Dear Editor—I 
am eight years old. Some of my little 
friends say there is no Santa Claus. Papa 
says, “If you see it in “The Sun’ it’s so.” 
Please tell me the truth, is there a Santa 
Claus?—Virginia O’Hanlon, 115 West 
95th Street.” Virginia, your little friends 
are wrong. They have been affected by 
the skepticism of a skeptical age. They 
do not believe except they see. They 
think that nothing can be which is not 
comprehensible by their little minds. All 
minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s 
or children’s, are little. In this great uni- 
verse of ours man is a mere insect, an 
ant, in his intellect, as compared with 
the boundless world about him, as 
measured by the intelligence capable of 
grasping the whole truth and knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
He exists as certainly as love, and gen 
erosity, and devotion exist, and you 
know that they abound and give to your 
life its highest beauty and joy. Alas! 
how dreary would be the world if there 
were no Santa Claus. It would be as 
dreary as if there were no Virginias. 
There would be no childlike faith then, 


no poetry, no romance to make tolerable 


this existence. We should have no en- 
joyment, except in sense and sight. The 
eternal light with which childhood fills 
the world would be extinguished. Not 
believe in Santa Claus! You might as 
well not believe in fairies!) You might 
get your papa to hire men to watch in 
all the chimneys on Christmas eve to 
catch Santa Claus, but even if they did 
not see Santa Claus coming down, what 
would that prove? Nobody sees Santa 
Claus, but that is no sign that there is 
no Santa Claus. The most real things in 
the world are those that neither children 
nor men can see. Did you ever see 
fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course 
not, but that’s no proof that they are not 
there. Nobody can conceive or imagine 
all the wonders there are unseen and un- 
seeable in the world. 

You tear apart the baby’s rattle and 
see what makes the noise inside, but there 
is a veil covering the unseen world that 
not the strongest man, nor even the 
united strength of all the strongest men 
that ever lived, could tear apart. Only 
faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can 
push aside the curtain and view and pic- 
ture the supernal beauty and glory be- 
yond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all 
this world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. No Santa Claus! Thank God! 
he lives, and he lives forever. A thousand 
years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times 
ten thousand years from now, he will 
continue to make glad the hearts of 


childhood.” 











Q. 
A. 
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. First adjust a saliva ejector. 
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How is a slide prepared for a smear? 
Wipe both sides of the slide with 
alcohol and pass through flame of 
alcohol lamp or bunsen burner. Fold 
a sticker in half the width of the 
slide and fasten to one of the narrow 
ends of the slide, half on either side. 
On one side of the sticker write date, 
on the reverse side, name of patient, 
last name first. Place the slide in a 
gauze napkin on bracket table ready 
for use. 


. How are modelling compound im- 


pressions cooled in the mouth? 

Then 
direct a spray of cold water over the 
impression tray in the mouth either 
with a hand syringe or the water 
syringe attached to the unit. If 
neither are available dip cotton rolls 
in cold water and hold on the trays. 


. In using an alcohol lamp for flaming 


instruments, etc., what per cent alco- 


hol should be used? 


. Ninety-five per cent alcohol is best. 


.. Should a Novocain Carpule that has 


become discolored be used? 


. No. All reputable manufacturers re- 


place discolored carpules. They also 
advise keeping same in a dark place. 


. In keeping records should the name 


be written or typed? 


. All records should be typed wherever 


possible. Always use last name first, 





We invite our readers to send in questions and suggestions. 
sent upon receipt of self addressed and stamped envelope. Data must be received the 8th 
of the month for the issue of the succeeding month. 
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Do You Know That 


Do 
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Question Box 


ELIZABETH V. SHOEMAKER 
Kew Plaza, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


as, Smith, Mr. A. B. This simplifies 
filing and saves time in locating 
records. This also applies to names 
on radiograph mounts and mailing 
lists. 


. Can pus be seen in radiographs? 
. No, but pus pockets can be seen. 
. When the dentist examines a child's 


mouth, how are the cavities between 
the teeth located? Are x-rays ever 
taken for children? 


. Interproximal cavities are best lo- 


cated by taking Bite-wing radio- 
graphs. Children’s teeth are con- 
stantly radiographed. There are 
small films on the market for this pur- 
pose. 

The preliminary 
report of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association shows that the 
average six-year-old child in New 
York City has seven cavities and 
hardly two school children in every 
100 have sound teeth. 

You Know That—Orthodontia 
models can be given a marble-like sur- 
face by dipping them in boiling Sterin. 
Use a double-boiler, have models per- 
fectly dry, leave for five minutes, re- 
move with pliers, allow to cool, then 
rub briskly with a soft cloth for a 
beautiful gloss. Ordinary unscented 
talcum powder rubbed on models will 
also improve their appearance. 


Personal replies will be 
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Dental Assistant 


A Monthly Publication 


A Journal for Dental Assistants Devoted to Their Interests and Education 


All communications for publication must be in the hands of the Editor on or before the 
tenth of the month previous to publication. Publication of statements, opinions, or other 
data is not to be understood as an endorsement of same by the magazine or its publishers. 





New York City, NOVEMBER, 1932 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Leadership and Its Price 


UST to look at the dresses, as we pass by the shop windows on our way to 

work—everything seems to be much lower in price. They are, in fact,— 
but if we go in and ask to be shown something really “swanky,” and of good and 
fashionable material, we find that at present salaries those are just as much beyond 
our reach as ever. They have their price, and it’s far too much for most of us to pay. 
Most really good things cost a great deal, and most of us are not willing to pay 
the price. 

GOOD LEADERSHIP is one of the things that is needed more today than 
anythinng else, and it too has its price. Are we, as leaders in our State Dental 
Assistant’s Association, willing and ready to pay that price? When we think of 
it seriously—the question comes to our minds—what is the price of leadership? 
“TO BE WILLING TO GO A LITTLE FARTHER.” Sounds simple, but is it? 
One of the first things that we have to be willing to go a little farther in, is 
giving our time and thought. Where there is a group of people concerned, much 
time and thought has to be given if a thing is done well. The crowd as a whole don’t 
spend much time in thinking things out. The leaders do the thinking, give their 
plans to the group, and they do the acting. A leader has to be willing to go a little 
farther in courage than most of the people who are following. Sometimes we become 
so discouraged, and are heart-broken about conditions, but—do you suppose we can 
let the others know? Of course not! Those thoughts are only temporary—things 
will brighten up, and for the world we wouldn't want to discourage those who are 
following. We have to be brave. A leader has to be willing to go a little farther 
in disciplining self. Things may not go off just as one thinks they should,— but 
does it show good leadership to say some little thing that is like dashing cold water 
in the faces of everybody? Diplomacy, and tact,—fairness in being able to see the 
other fellow’s side, are things that one must discipline themselves in, if they are to 
be good leaders. A leader should be willing to go a little farther in enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm is like a contagious disease. It takes just one person to start it, but it 
will spread very rapidly under proper conditions. Be enthusiastic, so that the people 
directly under your leadership will catch it,—and you will be surprised how fast it 
will spread. 

A leader should be willing to go a little farther in spending money to further 
the cause she represents. If she don’t spend her’s,—why should the rest of the 
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members? Perhaps it does work a hardship on us to take money that we need for 
personal use and go to our meetings. Perhaps it does hurt to have to take care of 
some little extra expense,—but we have to show our willingness to do just that, or 
the others will see no reason why they should. 

Are we as leaders of our respective Dental Assistants’ Associations willing 
to go a little farther in giving our time, effort, thought, courage, disciplined self, 
determination, enthusiasm and money? If we are not, we had really better step out 
of the way, and let somebody in who is willing to pay the price. Let us ask ourselves 
these questions,—what have I done to help those whom I am endeavoring to lead? 
Am I willing to pay the price of leadership? 

Using these few comments as a measuring stick,—let us be frank and face our 
own short-comings and determine to be better leaders in our local, our State and 
our National work. 

Mary JACKSON, 
President Oklahoma State D. A. Society. 


(This letter was sent to the President and Secretaries of all the component 
Societies of the Oklahoma State D. A. Association. It can well serve as a communi- 
cation to ALL officers of dental assistants organizations.—EbITOR.) 
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HE dental assistant no longer regards her position as an engagement to provide 

a mere interlude before marriage. We find her in the role of a professional 
woman, alert to the responsibilities of her position, progressive in her education, and 
polished in her manner. She has come to the realization that her vocation demands 
versatility in action and constant study for proper application of her multitudinous 
duties. The dental office is no longer a mystery to her for she stands shoulder to 
shoulder with the dentist in carrying forward to the people a wonderful message on 
oral health, and her entrance into the portals of the dental profession is being recog: 
nized. She is equipped to promote these principles and at the same time organize her 
work on a plan to insure practice building and practice retention. The barrier of fear 
with respect to the dental office is being broken down, with her cheery good morning, 
her dignified but not too professional appearance, and her understanding and kind- 
ness. Through her, children no longer fear the dentist nor the nurse, nor even the 
material things such as dental chairs and drills. Mothers and fathers are being taught 
oral responsibilities and being instructed too in the proper consideration they should 
give their children’s teeth. Advertising is not ethical in the dental profession but 
the dental assistant is free to talk oral health with her messages of diet, cleanliness 
and mouth hygiene, to include of course, instruction on correct brushing of the teeth. 
The modern dental assistant now knows that the employment of proper strategy 

in the handling of dental patients is a paramount issue. She has become a student 
of the personal equation as it exists in a dental office. She is improving her ability 
to impress people with the value of the dentist’s service. In these times of economic 
stress and chaos the clever dental assistant is looking to those duties which are 
beyond the technical phases of her work. In other words, she is devoting more of 
her time to the collection of accounts, and the analysis of notification lists to insure 
the return of dental patients for mouth surveys and check-ups. The dental assistant 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Here and There ) 


Robina A. McMurdo, 140 East 80th St., N. Y. C. 


The D. A. Study Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Study Class will meet Friday, De- 
cember 2, 1932, at 8 P. M. There will 
be a round table talk by the members, 
subject, Interchange of Ideas. 

The regular meeting will be held on 
Friday, December 16, 1932, at 8 P. M. 
The Essayist, Dr. Thomas McNulty, 
topic, “Diet.” 

All meetings are held at the Second 
District Dental Society Clinic Rooms, 62 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a 
cordial invitation is extended to members 
of the dental profession and all who may 
be interested to attend these meetings. 

MAUvuREEN O’SULLIVAN, Cor. Secy. 


Bergen Co. D. A. Assn., New Jersey 
The next meeting will be held De- 
cember 9, 1932, at 8 P. M., at the Elks’ 
Club, 375 Union Street, Hackensack, 
N. J. 
The Clinician will be Mr. Mackey of 
the Osmun-Cook Co., of Newark, N. J., 
his topic, “The Dental Assistant.” A 
cordial invitation is extended to all den- 
tal assistants to attend this meeting. 
MAaArGeErRY L. DANNHAUSER, Pub. Ch’m. 
16 Engle Street, Englewood, N. J. 


Monmouth Co. D. A. Assn., New Jersey 
The society meets on the last Wednes- 
day of each month at the Homestead Tea 
Room, Asbury Park, N. J. 
EpirH H. Worth, Cor. Sec’y. 
12 Broad Street, Red Bank, N. J. 


Valley District Society, Massachusetts 
The regular meeting will be held Mon- 
day, December 12, 1932, at the Chamber 


of Commerce, Springfield, Mass., at 8 
P. M. The Clinician will be Miss Edna 
Reeves, Superintendent of the Skinner 
Memorial Clinic, Holyoke, Massachus- 
etts, her topic, “Nursing Procedure for 
the Dental Assistant.” 


The annual Christmas party will be 
held at the home of the President on 
December 21st. 

MARION WEBSTER, President. 

Hadley Falls Bldg., Holyoke, Mass. 


Cincinnati D. A. Assn., Ohio 

The Cincinnati assistants are taking 
another step forward to more efficient 
service to the profession. Under the 
direction of the University of Cincinnati, 
the society is sponsoring a course in 
Psychology especially prepared for den- 
tal assistants. 

The regular meetings are held on the 
fourth Friday of each month. For par- 
ticulars address 

IRMA H. HeEscu, President. 

2532 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


D. A. Assn. of Pasadena, California 
The next meeting will be held on De- 
cember 8, 1932. Following the custom 
of the organization, this will be devoted 
to a Christmas party. 
Fey R. JUNG, Sec’y Publicity. 
409 First Trust Bldg., Pasadena, Calif. 


Pennsylvania State Dental Society 

The Pennsylvania State Dental So- 
ciety will hold its 65th annual meeting at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, May 2-3-4, 1933. 

J. A. SALZMANN, Ch’'m Pub. Comm. 
210 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This department is devoted to ALL societies affiliated with the American Dental Assistants 
Association, who are URGED to send in news items each month. We also will be pleased to 
publish items of interest from the dental societies and from the societies for dental hygienists. 
Data must be received by the 8th of each month for the activities of the succeeding month. 
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Educational and Efficiency Society 
FOR DENTAL ASSISTANTS 
Ist District, N. Y., Inc. 


MEETING, INTER-CITY 

Tuesday, December 13th, 1932, 7:45 
P. M., Hotel Pennsylvania, 33rd Street 
and 7th Avenue, New York City. 

PROGRAM 
Speaker 
Mrs. Loire S. Brophy, Business Executive 
and Personnel Director 
Topic 
“The Business Value of Good Appear- 
ance.” 

This is our annual inter-city meeting, 
our guests will attend from every society 
within access of New York City. We 
urge every member's presence. A social 
hour and refreshments will follow the 
meeting. 


The December meeting of the Clinic 
Club will be held on the 19th, at the 
ofice of Dr. Rex Taylor, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, Room 1538. 

PROGRAM 
Table clinics on office procedure. 


Elected to Membership 
Miss Evelyn J. Sauter, with Dr. Ben- 
ning, 164-05 89th St., Jamaica, L. I. 


CLASSES 

The Laboratory Class has come to a 
close and proven very successful. Other 
classes on a variety of subjects are fol- 
lowing. If interested get in touch with 
the Director, Ethel M. Pollack, 1825 
Harrison Avenue, New York City. Keep 
up to date in your work by the study of 
all new methods. Never in the history of 
human endeavor has it been more neces- 
sary to be just a step ahead of the other 
fellow. 


GREATER NEW YORK BETTER 
DENTISTRY MEETING 
Hotel Pennsylvania, December 5-9, 
1932. On the 8th, at 8 P. M., members 
of the E. & E. Society will clinic. Come 
and see what they can show you in 
“Practical Assistance in Newer Methods 
of Radiography.” Admission tickets will 
reach you in good season. 
LIBRARY 
If you are taking the class work this 
winter, you will find reference books on 
all subjects in your library. Get in touch 
with your Librarian, Sylvia Messinger, 
516 5th Avenue, New York City. 





OFFICERS 


Founder 
JULIETTE A. SOUTHARD 
174 West 96th St., New York City 
President 
ROSEMARIE CORNELIS 
509 West 110th St., New York City 
Vice-President 
Mary A. O’ConNnNoR 
Corresponding Secretary 
FRANCIS GREEN 
125 Avenue J, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Recording Secretary 
Rosina A. McMurpo 
Treasurer 
FANNIE COHEN 
2059 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Registrar 
GRACE TISNE 
Directors 
ELIZABETH V. SHOEMAKER 
ETHEL POLLACK 
JULIETTE A. SOUTHARD 
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What Do You Read? 






“Tis knowledge we seek. With 
knowledge comes success.” 


If the dental assistant would intelligently perform the duties of her service to the dentist 
and patient, she should have a broad acquaintance with all matters that affect the dental pro- 
fession as well as those that pertain directly to the practical phases of her work. Nothing will 
aid her more to understand what the dentist is trying to accomplish in health service, and the 
part she plays in rendering that service, than well directed reading. The following current 
articles are suggested: 


Journal of the American Dental Assn. November 
“Dental and General Health Conditions in Relation to Diet” Page 1945 
“Roentgenograms of More than Passing Interest” Page 2016 
“Accepted Dental Remedies” Page 2024 
“The Status of the Dental Hygienist in the Field of Dental Health 

Service” Page 2033 

The Dental Cosmos 
“What Has Psychiatry to Offer the Dental Hygienist?” Page 1103 
“Ceramics in General Practice” Page 1107 
“Readjustment” (Editorial Department) Page 1115 

Dental Items of Interest 
“The Toothbrush—Its Use and Abuse” (Continued) Page 811 
“Nutrition, Dentition and Maintainance of Teeth” Page 82 

The Dental Survey 
“These Ethical Plans Will Build Your Practice” Page 48 
“The Cost of Dental Service to the Dentist” Page 56 
“Failure to Guard Against Infection Expensive” Page 64 
“Patients I Have Met” Page 72 

Ora! Hygiene 
“Mark Twain Tells How to Choose a Dentist” Page 2016 
“Know Your Neighbor” Page 2018 
“A Workable Dietary Table” Page 2026 
“To Remove Compound from Trays” Page 2031 

The Dental Digest October 
“Skin and Oral Lesions” Page 351 
“Dental Assistants and Secretaries” Page 369 


“T. Natsissa Latned.” 
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Germs 


@®@ J,\ELLOW Citizens, I... .” “Hear, hear! Spiro is making a speech. Say, 

cutie, don’t you know that fellow citizens stuff went out of date on No- 
vember 8th, or did that landslide bury you so completely you don’t know anything 
yet?” “Tsk, tsk, tsk, Mike, don’t interrupt, I’m practicing for the next time, I’m 
taking public speaking lessons, you know—preparedness, and everything. ; 
What!!! There ain't going to be no next time. Just what do you mean?” “Well, 
I heard the Doc tell the D. A. that the country was on the road toH . . .” “Mike, 
what kind of language is that? Don’t say it, don’t say it! It sounds terrible and 
looks worse. Nice young girls read this magazine.” “Now, Spiro, if you hadn't 
interrupted me I could have completed the Doc’s statement which was. . . now wait 
a minute... that the country was on the road to HAPPINESS and PROSPERITY. 
We're all going to be so happy and prosperous there won't be any more elections, or 
stump speeches, or conventions, or politics, or old potatoes, or old onions, or land- 
slides, or sterilizers, or . . .” “Hey there, Mike, old side kick, don’t get so senti- 
mental, you're not sick are you? Come on, listen to this and cheer up, Christmas 
is coming. It’s entitled “Young Nick,” and was written by a guy who signs himself 
T. A. Daly. Are you listening? “ "Twas a night before Christmas and all through 
the house, not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. (And, except for “Ma's 
kerchief and I in my cap,” all the opening incidents happened to hap as the late 
Clement Moore first described them lang syne, for his Christmas Eve vision was mine 
to this line) “When what to my wondering eyes should appear” but a khaki clad 
youth with his cap on his ear and a whole raft of bundles piled up in his arms, 
who was yelling and stamping and raising alarms, while a motortruck near took 
a share in the din. “For the love o’ Mike! Say, ain’t dey nobody in? Here's six 
bundles from Sellems and three C.O.D. Hurry up and come down. Wat yer say? 
Hully gee! Sure! I know it’s past midnight, but wat kin we do? We just gotter 
deliver dese things an’ git through. Ain't it harder for us guys, old dear, dan fer 
you?’’—So I slipped on my bathrobe and ran to the door and apologized humbly 
and paid the full score, and I vowed, if it still was my luck to be here, that I'd get 
a move on and “SHOP EARLY’ next year.” MORALE—Do Your Shopping © 
Early. Yours for a Merry Christmas, indigestion notwithstanding. 7 
SPIRO KEET. Vv 


P. S. Don’t buy Father a pair of suspenders or a necktie, give him something 
original like a pair of socks or some handkerchiefs. 





EDITORIAL (Continued from Page 15) 
today who stands ready to intelligently pursue this phase of her work will no doubt 
be a God-send to her employer. She will be happy knowing that she has the oppor- 
tunity of doing a constructive work for service to the dental profession in a time 
when loyal aid and co-operation means so much to every individual. Truly, NOW 
is the time for all dental assistants to exemplify that wonderful motto upon which 
the American Dental Assistants Association is founded—*EDUCATION— 
EFFICIENCY—-LOYALTY—SERVICE.” 
HELEN M. Wasser, 
President of the Pittsburgh D. A. Association. 
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DENTAL Mabee-Kanenbley, Inc. 
— The Williamsburgh Savings Bank Building 
One Hanson Place 


Brooklyn, NY. 


Telephones: 
NEvins 8-4536, 4537, 4538 


























X-RAY MOUNTS 


MAKE YOUR PRACTICE PAY 
USE THE SIMPLE AND COMPLETE 


(© CHANDLER:s:SYSTEM 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
SOLD Br ALL SUPPLY DEALERS 


PROFESSIONAL STATIONERY 




















h ROACH CAST IN 
cqujpment new) PARTIAL ONE PIECE 


Keep your equipment attractive with 


Ritter Polish. Exhaustive tests prove BETTER PARTIALS 


it is best for Duco and Veneer finish of 


Ritter Equipment. Also is unexcelled Are Cast of DEEFOUR Gold 
for furniture in office and home. The Quality Gold-Platinum Alloy 


Your Ritter dealer stocks Ritter Polish. THOMAS J 
1/2 pt. can 50c, 1 pt. can Tic, 1 qt. can : 


$1.25. Order wg D b E & aa O " 
ee PRECIOUS METALS 
55 E. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


“When writing or talking to advertisers, please mention “THE DENTAL AssISTANT’—Thanks!” 
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“When writing or talking to advertisers, please mention ‘THE DENTAL AssISTANT’—Thanks!” 

















What is distance any- 
way? 

We eat winter tomatoes 
from the Land-of-the- 
Tamale . . . Cukes from 
Cuba .. . greens from 


Distance doesn’t mean 
a thing! 

It is service that gives 
us what we want when 
we want it... 


The Borctor’s Printery 


102 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone TRiangle-6-313! 





The Doctor Will Appreciate Your 
Sending for a FREE Sample Jar of 


BROPHY 
PROPHYLACTIC 
CLEANSER 


(For Cleaning and Polishing 
Teeth at the Chair) 


v 
PLEASANT to the PATIENT— 
RAPID—EFFICIENT— 
ECONOMICAL— 


A 


BROPHY LABORATORIES 
P. ©. BOX 1422 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 





























"IF SOMEONE... 


wants to work and someone em- 
ploy. someone to sell and someone 
y, both must be supplied with 
the address of the other with the 
least expense and loss of time." 


—Theophraste Renaudot 


The classified advertising pages of the 
New York Journal of Dentistry fulfills the 
requests as laid down by the publisher 
of the first newspaper. 


Rates—$1.00 for 20 words or less; 
over 20 words, 5 cents egch word. 


THE NEW YORK 
JOURNAL OF DENTISTRY 
2 East 103rd Street, New York City 
ATwater 9-7424 











The 
M, A. O'CONNOR PRESS 


INC. 

















CREATIVE PRINTERS 
e 


Modern Equipment in a 
Modern Plant 


Printers of 
Tue Dentat Assistant 
and related work for 
The Dental Profession 


s 
225 VARICK STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
WaAlker 5-6070 














“When writing or talking t0 advertisers, please mention “Tun Dawtat Asastant’—Thanks!” 














THE SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE 


Our reputation has been neither quickly nor 
cheaply acquired. It has taken many years of 
experience in our field to learn how to cater 
to the requirements of our customers in the 
shortest time, the most efficient and courteous 
manner and at an equitable price for repairs 
and adjustments on Ritter equipment. 


As the Dentist's Diplomat (nurse) it is your 
responsibility to see that the equipment is 
always in perfect operating condition. 


When in need of repairs, telephone GRamercy 
5-5567. 


Forstbauer Dental Equipment Co., Inc. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

















“<- , We Have Moved 


z To Our New Double Size 
Quarters. Just One Block 
West of the Old Building. 


IN THE NEW FULTON-JAY BUILDING 
JUNCTION OF FULTON, JAY AND SMITH STREETS 
ENTRANCE ON JAY STREET 
EASY OF ACCESS FROM ALL FIVE BOROUGHS 


saweett 2 Fawcettine 
435 Fulton St., Bkign, N.Y 


Junction Fulton, Jay & Smith Streets 
Entrance on Jay Street 




















“When writing or talking to advertisers, please mention ‘THe DentaL Assistant’—Thanks!” 
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